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WHY HAVE LOSSES 


Poor Grading—High Overhead—Troubles 


Ask the following stone producers why they are using NIAGARA 
ROLLER BEARING SCREENS year after year 


Solvay Process Company J ville, N. Y. 

Solvay Process Company Syracuse, N. Y. 

Rock-Cut Stone Company Auburn, N. Y. 

Rock-Cut Stone Company Ballina, Madison Co., N. Y. 
Rock-Cut Stone Company J ille, N. Y. 

Rock-Cut Stone Company Lacona, N. Y. 

Rock-Cut Stone Company ___-__---_________ Watertown, N. Y. 


Mohawk Limestone Products Company ___.__Mohawk, N. Y. 
Mohawk Limestone Products Company ___._Jordanville, N. Y. 


Mohawk Limestone Products Company __-_-- Mount Vision, N. Y. 
BUFFALO Crushed Stone Company ______-- Buffalo, N. Y. 
Federal Crushed Stone Company -_-___----.' Cheektowaga, N. Y. 
Genesee Stone Products Company ________-- Stafford, N. Y. 


LeRoy Lime and Crushed Stone Company _.LeRoy, N. Y. 
Ribstone Concrete Products 


Dolomite Products Company --_----_.___-- -Rochester, N. Y. 
General Crushed Stone Company Oaks Corners, N. Y. 
General Crushed Stone Company -___-_---- North LeRoy, N. Y. 
General Crushed Stone Company -_-_-_---- Glenmills, Penna. 
Wagner Quarries Castalia, Ohio 
Dolomite, Inc. Maple Grove, Ohio 
Herzog and Sons Forest, Ohio 

Ohio Blue Limestone Marion, Ohio 
National Lime & Stone Co. Spore, Ohio 
National Lime & Stone Co. Carey, Ohio 
National Lime & Stone Co. Lewisburg, Ohio 
National Lime & Stone Co. -.......-.-..- Bluffton, Ohio 


Belle Center Stone Co. 
Higgins Stone Company _ 


Belle Center, Ohio 
Bellevue, Ohio 


Lake Erie Limestone Company -_-_----~__-- Youngstown, Ohio 
Lake Erie Limestone Company —__------_-__ Lowellville, Ohio 
Lake Erie Limestone Company _____-______ Hillsville, Pa. 
Spencer Stone Company Spencerville, Ohio 


Union Limestone Company 


Ohio Marble Company Piqua, Ohio 

Reck Products Company Toledo, Ohio 
Holland, Ohio 

Prance Stene Company ....................) Monroe, Mich. 

Swint Stone Company -................-.._ Fremont, Ohio 

PR White Hall, Baltimore, Md. 
New Castle Lime & Stone Company ________ New Castle, Pa. 

New Castle Lime & Stone Company —_______ Dunbar, Pa. 

Lehigh Stone Company Ormrod, Pa. 

Stowe Trap Rock Company -__._.._________ Pottstown, Pa. 

Carbon Limestone Company -Hillsville, Pa. 


Blue Stone Quarry Company -_------------! Gwynedd Valley, Pa. 
Whiterock Quarries Pleasant Gap, Pa. 
Connecticut Quarries Company —---------- -Rocky Hill, Conn. 
New Haven Trap Rock Company --------- -New Haven, Conn. 


Edward Balf Company Hartford, Conn. 
John S. Lant and Son Westfield, Mass. 
West Roxbury Trap Rock Company -------- West Roxbury, Mass. 
Old Colonial Crushed Stone Company ------ Quincy, Mass. 

Rowe Contracting Company Malden, Mass. 
Simbrico Stone Company West Roxbury, Mass. 
Casper Stolle Quarry & Construction Co. ___East St. Louis, Ill. 
Consumers Company Lemont, IIl. 

Federal Stone Company LaGrange, Ill. 
Michigan Limestone & Chemical Company --Rogers City, Michigan 
Blesanz Stone Company Winona, Minn. 


Meshberger Bros. Stone Company --_----~--_ Berne, Ind. 

Hy-Rock Products Company Mareago, Ind. 
Fanwood Stone Crushing & Quarry Co. ___.Fanwood, N. J. 
Samuel Braen Patterson, N. J. 
Orange Quarry Company West Orange, N. J. 
Granite Rock Company Logan, Calif. 

Daniel Contracting Company -__-----~~--_ San Francisco, Calif. 
Deitz Hill Development Company -_-------- Kansas City, Mo. 
Rock Hill Quarries Company ______-______ St. Louis, Mo. 
Texas Trap Rock Company San Antonio, Texas 


Dittlinger Lime Company New Braunfels, Texas 
James Stone Company Corsicana, Texas 
Franklin Limestone Company -Nashville, Tenn. 
Gager Lime Company : _Sherwood, Tenn. 

John H. Wilson Honolulu, Hawaii 


CANADA 

J. A. Bourb ie Vaudreuil, Que. 
Canada Crushed Stone Corp. —_------------ _Puslinch, Ont. 
Dufferin Construction Company ----------- _Innerkip, Ont. 
Gordon Crushed Stone Company -_-------- Hagersville, Ont. 
Thomas Langton Crushed Stone __--_----~~~ Collwater, Ont. 
A. E06. _Montreal, Que. 
146. Puslinch, Ont. 
Quinn Stone and Ore Company -__---------- Ft. William, Ont. 
Rigand Granite Products Company -_------ Rigand, Que. 
ee Ingersoll, Ont. 

. Standard Lime Company, Ltd. ~-_--------. Joliette, Que. 
Warden King Company, Ltd. -___-__-______ Montreal, Que. 


LET US FIGURE YOUR PROBLEMS 
NIAGARA CONCRETE MIXER Co. 


40 PEARL STREET 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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Let Pont Expl 


do a better job for you 
and save you money! 


There is a du Pont Explosive 
specifically designed for your job 


N GETTING the best results in different types of blasting, much 
depends on the kind of explosive. So when you select an 
explosive for a given job, you want to know these things: 

What kind of execution will it give? Is it adapted to this kind 
of material—to wet work—or dry, open or underground? 
Is it economical to use? 


These are just a few of the questions the du Pont Company 
has asked about explosives in the years it has been making them. 
When you specify du Pont explosives, you specify explosives 
into whose making has gone more than 129 years of experience. 
You are assured of satisfactory execution, for each du Pont 
explosive has been made, after thorough chemical research and 
field tests, to do the most efficient work in the blasting opera- 
tion for which it is intended. 


The du Pont Company publishes a series of bulletins 
dealing with methods of blasting. We shall be glad to place 
your name on our lists to receive these bulletins. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Incorporated 
Explosives Department WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


REG. 5. PAT. OF 


EXPLOSIVES 


For Quarrying and 
Non-Metallic Mining 


Du Pont Quarry Gelatin. A type of gelatin 
dynamite developed especially for open work where 
the nature of the fumes is not important. Should 
never be used underground. It has the same 
density, plasticity and water resistance as other 
types of gelatin and is stronger, strength for 
strength, particularly in the lower strengths. The 

st explosive for quarrying hard rock, especiall 
for bottom loads where the bottom is hard to mo 

Gelex A. Similar to 60% ammonia gelatin in 
strength, plasticity, water resistance and fumes 
but slightly slower and bulkier. Can ordinarily be 
substituted for 50 or 60% ammonia gelatin in 
quarrying with iderabl 


Gelex No. 1 and Gelex No. 2. Intermediate 
in character between low-density ammonia dynamite 
and gelatin—cohesive and water resisting but 
relatively bulky. Gelex No. 1, with a bulk strength 
of 60%, averages 105 cartridges, 114” x 8", per 50 
pounds and Gelex No. 2, with a bulk strength of 
45 %, averages 120 cartridges. Suited for both open 
and underground work. Gelex No. 2 can often be 
substituted with economy for 40% gelatin in mining 
limestone, gypsum, clay and other non-metallic 
minerals, and also in quarrying. Gelex No. 1 can 
be substituted for 60% Red Cross Extra in quarry- 
ing, also for 60% ammonia gelatin, especially where 
a less concentrated load is advantageous. 

Red Cross Extra Dynamite. A high-density 
ammonia dynamite, averaging from 102 to 106 
cartridges, 144" x 8", per 50 pounds. Made in 
strengths from 15% to 60%. Moderately water 
resisting. Excellent for many kinds of quarry work. 


Du Pont Extra Dynamite. A_ low-density 
ammonia dynamite made in five strengths, A, C, D, 
F and H, varying in density from 115 cartridges, 
1\" x 8", per 50 pounds to 172 cartridges, and in 
bulk strength from 63 to 20%. Fairly water 
resisting. ery economical for mining limestone, 
gypsum, clay, salt, fluorspar and phosphate; for 
top loads in quarrying; and for block-holing 
limestone. 

Also made in four strengths of lower welosin, 
du Pont Extra D-1, E-1, F-1 and G-1, especially 
designed for mining limestone with 4 minimum of 
fines and with economy in shovel operation. 

Durox. A low-density ammonia dynamite— 
160 cartridges, 14%" x 8", per 50 pounds—of rela- 
tively high velocity. Efficient and economical for 
quarrying limestone, mining salt and both quarry- 
ing and mining gypsum. 
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HEADS 
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CAPACTTY 
DOUBLED! 
WITH 
TRAYLOR 
ORIGINAL 


NON-CHOKABLE 
HEAD CONCAVES 


The Capacity of Your Old Gates, Austin, McCully or Other Gyratory 
Type Crusher Can Be Increased 100% at Closer Settings; Choking 
Is Eliminated; Setting May Be Half the Present Minimum; Crushing 
Surfaces of Head and Concaves Wear Uniformly; Product Is More 
Uniform with Less Percentage of Wasteful Fines. 


See Our Bulletin 110 for the Whole Story 
TRAYLOR ENGINEERING AND MFG. CO 


Allentown, Penna. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
2513 Empire State Bldg. 1414 Fisher Bldg. 
SALT LAKE CITY SEATTLE 
101 W. 2nd South St. 815 Alaska Bldg. 
TIMMINS, ONTARIO, CANADA, Moore Block 
Export Department, 104 Pearl St., New York City-—-Cable Address: ‘‘Forsaltra’”’ 
Foreign Sales Agencies: London, R Joh burg, Lima, Rio de Janeiro, 
Sao Paulo, Buenos Aires, Santiago, Valparai Antof ita, iquique, Orure 
European Works—Usines, Careis Freres, Ghent, Belgium 


LOS ANGELES 
908-909 Chester Williams Bldg. 


“Well, Nick, What Does 
Wear Out On A Shovel?” 


Sooner or later, pretty nearly every- 
thing. Some shovels won’t last a year 
on some work. Some won’t last much 
longer on any kind of work before re- 
pairs start running your costs sky high. 

This year, with bids low and margins 
narrow, the rate of wear counts more 
than ever before. If that rate is low, 
maintenance and fixed costs will be low. 
If it’s high, watch out for your profits. 

P &H Excavators are your best 
guarantee of low repair costs, of fewer 
and smaller losses or breakdowns. 
There isn’t a single part on a P & H 
Excavator that isn’t built as strong 
as man knows how to build. There isn’t 
a part that won’t outlast anything 
you’ve ever known before. And every part 
has been designed and built for easy 
and quick replacement. Ultimately even 
aP & H will wear out, but before it does 
you'll dig far more dirt for less money. 


HARNISCHFEGER CORPORATION 
Established in 1884 


Warehouses and Service Stations: 
Hoboken Memphis Jacksonville Seattle LosAngeles San Francisco Dallas 


27 STANDARD MODELS +6500 $65.000 
SHOVELS - - DRAGLINES + CRANES: 
& SKIMMER SCOOPS TRENCH HOES 


FULL REVOLVING MODELS CU. YDS.CAP TY 


4425 West National Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa., Where the Fifteenth Annual Convention of the Association will 
be held on January 19 to: 22, 1932 
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Board of Directors Selects Pittsburgh 
For Fifteenth Annual Convention 


HE Fifteenth Annual Convention of the National 

Crushed Stone Association will be held at the 
William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa., January 19, 20, 
21 and 22, 1932, in accordance with the action of the 
Board of Directors of the Association taken at its mid- 
summer meeting held at the Ambassador Hotel, At- 
lantic City, N. J., on July 24 and 25. The invitation 
to hold the next annual convention in Pittsburgh was 
presented by the Pennsylvania Stone Producers’ Asso- 
ciation on behalf of its members located in the Key- 
stone State, and it seems particularly appropriate that 
this group should be thus recognized for the loyal and 
enthusiastic support which has always been so freely 
given to the National organization. It will be remem- 
bered that Pittsburgh made a strong bid for the 1931 
convention at the meeting of the Board of Directors 
held last summer, but when it seemed advisable to the 
Board to select St. Louis, the Pennsylvania group 
graciously stepped aside. Unquestionably, this cour- 
teous act must have been in the minds of the Board of 
Directors at its meeting this summer, for after receiv- 
ing a number of invitations from various cities and 
hotels, presented by their personal representatives, it 
was with little or no discussion unanimously decided 
to hold the 1932 convention in Pittsburgh. 

In selecting a convention city, the Board of Directors 
is by no means unmindful of the desirability of choos- 
ing a city which is centrally located, has excellent con- 
vention facilities as regards both the general conven- 
tion activities and the Manufacturers’ Division Exposi- 
tion, and is operated by a management which thor- 
oughly and sympathetically understands the handling 
of conventions. Pittsburgh and the William Penn 
Hotel admirably meet these requirements. Practically 


the entire seventeenth floor will be devoted to the 
housing of convention activities, ample space being 
-provided for the general sessions, afternoon group 
- meetings, and smaller committee meetings in rooms, all 
of which are particularly attractive and well appointed. 


@ Problems of unusual importance con- 
sidered at mid-year meeting. Officers 
and committee chairmen report definite 
progress for first six months. 


The continued growth of the Manufacturers’ Division 
Exposition each year since its inception has made it 
quite a problem to find adequate space for housing this 
feature of the annual convention, and it should be a 
source of very real gratification to the members of the 
Division to learn that the Exposition can be entirely 
housed in one large room. In view of present condi- 
tions the annual convention of the Association next 
January will without doubt be one of the most import- 
ant in the history of the Association, and therefore, 
the selection of a city easily accessible to a very large 
percentage of the membership and the choosing of a 
hotel so admirably fitted to act as our host will as- 
suredly meet with an enthusiastic response from the 
industry. As has been the case in past years arrange- 
ments will be made for reduced fares to the convention, 
regarding which complete information will be given 
later through these columns. 


In determining upon the dates of the convention 
every precaution was taken to avoid conflict with the 
dates of conventions of other organizations in allied 
industries, and in selecting the third week of January 
this has been accomplished. In view of the fact that 
the American Road Builders’ Association convention 
will be held in Detroit, January 11 to 16, the convention 
of the National Ready-Mixed Concrete Association in 
Pittsburgh at the William Penn Hotel on January 25 
and 26, and the convention of the National Sand and 
Gravel Association also in Pittsburgh at the William 
Penn Hotel on January 27, 28 and 29, it is possible for 
those desiring to attend one or more or these meetings 
to do so at minimum expense. It should be particu- 
larly noted that the National Crushed Stone Associa- 
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tion convention will open on Tuesday, January 19, de- 
parting from our custom of past years in opening the 
convention on Monday. Not only should this prove 
more convenient to the active delegates to the conven- 
tion, but it should be particularly helpful to those 
manufacturers who will participate in the Expositions 
of both the National Crushed Stone Association and 
the National Sand and Gravel Association, as the num- 
ber of days elapsing between these two conventions 
will be decreased by one. 


Progress Reports Submitted 


Comprehensive reports on the various activities of 
the Association, setting forth the progress made dur- 
ing the first six months of the year were submitted by 
the Director of the Bureau of Engineering, the Secre- 
tary and the Treasurer, and by the chairmen of the 
various standing committees. Space does not permit 
of a detailed account of these reports, but the follow- 
ing comments should be of interest. 


A detailed analysis of the financial condition of the 
Association was submitted by the Secretary and Treas- 
urer. Reports were rendered in connection with the 
General Operating Fund of the Association, the St. 
Louis Convention Fund, and the Special Research 
Fund. A balanced budget was submitted and ap- 
proved. It was gratifying to the Board to note the 
sound financial condition of the organization and par- 
ticularly the continued support of the membership 
under the present trying conditions. Excellent prog- 
ress has been made in obtaining the Special Research 
Fund, approximately $6,000 having already been col- 
lected or pledged towards the total fund of $10,000 
which the President was authorized to obtain by the 
Executive Committee at its meeting in March. It was 
the feeling of the Board that further effort should be 


Among those present at the Board of Directors Meeting, Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic City, July 24 and 25 


made to raise the full fund of $10,000, by appeal to 
the members of the Board of Directors, the local asso- 
ciations and the membership at large. 

A detailed report of the activities of the Bureau of 
Engineering was submitted by A. T. Goldbeck, Di- 
rector, and in the following there is given a brief sum- 
mary. Mr. Goldbeck indicated that the principal ac- 
tivities of the Bureau included publishing articles of 
benefit to the crushed stone industry; acting for indi- 
vidual producers or local groups of producers in con- 
nection with technical matters pertaining to the use of 
crushed stone (during the first six months contacts 
were made with the following in connection with mat- 
ters pertaining to specifications or other aggregate 
problems: New York, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, 
Tennessee, New Jersey, City of Washington, City of 
Chicago, Bureau of Public Roads, Supervising Archi- 
tect’s office) ; representing the industry on technical 
committees; general correspondence; presentation of 
papers and discussions before technical organizations; 
laboratory research. Mr. Goldbeck again pointed out 
that the greatest benefit of the work of the Bureau to 
the members of the Association is derived from that 
portion of the work which is of a basic nature. A study 
of fundamental problems in the laboratory, such as the 
stability of bituminous materials and the development 
of a proper soundness test, the development of a method 
for beam test, the design of concrete having a given 
beam strength, the publication of technical informa- 
tion, and the development of a size standard, are all 
projects having general application. He felt that it 


would be highly desirable to engage on such projects 
almost exclusively, but that it is recognized that indi- 
vidual problems of producers should also be solved. 
He stated that every effort was being made to prop- 
erly take care of the individual problems as well as 
those of general application. 
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Research Advisory Committee 
Makes Recommendations 


The report of the Research Advisory Committee, 
submitted by its chairman, P. B. Reinhold, was par- 
ticularly comprehensive and included the following 
recommendations of especial interest. It was brought 
out in this report that a substantial percentage of the 
time of the Bureau of Engineering and Research 
Laboratory was necessarily devoted to special investi- 
gational work for individual member companies, and 
in this connection the Research Advisory Committee 
recommended to the Board that it would be proper to 
charge a fee for performing services of such a nature. 
The Board took definite action on the recommendation 
of the Committee by approving as a policy the assess- 
ing of special charges on any individual company 
which requires of the Bureau of Engineering special 
service local only to that company, but that the extent 
of such charges be determined by the Executive Com- 
mittee and that the Executive Committee in determin- 
ing the amount of such charges shall bear in mind all 
reasonable considerations which should affect its judg- 
ment. 


The Board also approved the following recommenda- 
tions of the Research Advisory Committee: 


1. That a large proportion of the Special Research Fund 
be devoted to research in low-cost roads involving various 
bituminous types and that the research be initiated in the 
laboratory to be supplemented by field investigations. 


2. That a smaller proportion of this fund be devoted to 
the continuance of investigations on railroad ballast and 
on stone sand for use as a fine aggregate in concrete. 


The Board of Directors voted that the research fund 
as contributed be turned over to the Research Ad- 
visory Committee and Mr. Goldbeck to proceed im- 
mediately with the investigations as outlined in the 
report of the Research Advisory Committee. 


Action Taken With Regard to Proposed Fifteen 


Per Cent Increase in Freight Rates 


Probably no more important question was presented 
to the Board than what action, if any, the Association 
should take with regard to the proposal of the carriers 
for a blanket increase of 15% on all freight rates, as 
practically the entire Saturday morning session was 
devoted to a discussion of this subject. Preliminary 
to the discussion, W. R. Sanborn, Chairman of the 
Transportation Committee, briefly outlined to the 
Board the information which he had obtained from a 
questionnaire sent out to a representative group of 
producers throughout the country. A detailed and 
most careful discussion was then engaged in by prac- 
tically every member of the Board, after which the 
position of the Association was expressed by the fol- 
lowing motion which was passed. 


It was voted that.counsel be engaged to submit to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission a brief for the purpose 
of acquainting the carriers themselves, as well as the Com- 


mission, with our opinion: That the railroads are entitled 
to an increase in revenue and that we favor the granting 
of their petition; that we do not oppose their securing in- 
creased revenue from our industry by increasing rates 
insofar as such rate increase would actually result in in- 
creased revenue; that the nature of our industry is such 
as to lead us to believe that a 15% increase in crushed 
stone rates would fail to materially increase revenue and 
might even result in the decrease; that the railroads 
shouid be given the right by the Commission, if such right 
does not already exist, to afford to this industry such 
relief as in their judgment is warranted from a revenue 
standpoint immediately after any general freight rate 
increase is approved by the Commission; and finally that 
as a matter of relative equity, if the Commission should 
rule in the case of a competitive industry that no increase 
of freight rates should be made, that the same ruling be 
made applicable to us. 


In accordance with the action thus taken by the 
Board, counsel will be employed and an appropriate 
brief presented before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission setting forth the position of the National 
Crushed Stone Association. Full information with re- 
gard to this will be given in a subsequent issue of 
The Crushed Stone Journal. 


Report of Committee on Uniform 
Cost Accounting 


In connection with the progress made by the Com- 
mittee on Uniform Cost Accounting, W. E. Hilliard, 
Chairman, reported that after two years of effort there 
had been prepared and approved a Manual on Uniform 
Cost Accounting for the Crushed Stone Industry, 
which was being published and would shortly be dis- 
tributed to the membership. Mr. Hilliard stated that 
shortly after the manual had been sent out blank 
sheets would be sent to each member of the Board 
of Directors with the request that he record thereon 
his cost data for 1930, making his figures conform 
as nearly as possible with the subdivisions as recom- 
mended in the manual. He particularly pointed out 
that each company would receive a code number so 
that the information sent in to the headquarters 
office would be held strictly confidential, and further 
that of course all responses to his request would be 
entirely voluntary, and that no particular effort would 
be made to obtain figures from those companies which 
preferred not to submit them. He expressed the hope 
that through the tabulation of such information a 
particularly interesting and helpful report could be 
presented at the time of the annual convention. 


Revised Trade Practice Rules Are Approved 


Mr. O. M. Graves, Chairman, Interpretation Com- 
mittee—Trade Practice Rules, reported briefly the ac- 
tion of his committee in approving for the industry 
the Trade Practice Rules of the Crushed Stone Indus- 
try, as revised by the Federal Trade Commission. The 
action of Mr. Graves’ committee in approving the re- 
vised rules for the industry was accepted by vote of 
the Board cf Directors. The rules as originally es- 

(Continued on page 22) 
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The Safety Contest of 1930 Among 


Crushed Stone Quarries 


By W. W. ADAMS 


Chief Statistician Demographical 
U. S. Bureau of Mines. 


HE United States Bureau of Mines and the National 
Crushed Stone Association have been cooperating 
for several years in conducting an annual safety con- 
test among quarrying and mining companies that are 
members of that Association. A healthy spirit of 
rivalry has developed among the companies through 
their effort to win a trophy which the Association 
awards to the plant having the best safety record 
during the year. The trophy was provided by The 
Explosives Engineer magazine; it is presented to the 
quarry or mine having the smallest loss of time from 
accidents to its employees in proportion to the total 
number of man-hours worked by all employees at the 
plant. The contest is conducted by the United States 
Bureau of Mines as a part of the National Safety 
Competition, the latter being an annual safety contest 
in which are enrolled mines and quarries of various 
kinds. The Association’s safety contest comprises 
those companies among its members which are enrolled 
in the National Safety Competition. 


Among the mines and quarries enrolled in the Na- 
tional Safety Competition of 1930 were 68 open quar- 
ries and 6 underground limestone mines included in 
the membership of the National Crushed Stone Asso- 
ciation. These plants were situated in 19 States, as 
follows: Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Nebraska, New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Texas, West Virginia, and 
Wisconsin. This enrollment represents an increase 
over the number of company members of the Associa- 
tion which were enrolled during the first contest year, 
1925. In that year the enrollment covered 38 open 
quarries and 3 underground mines. As the number 
of underground mines enrolled each year is small, the 
safety conditions revealed by the records largely re- 
flect those incidental to the operation of open quarries. 

The 68 quarry operations that competed in the safety 
contest of 1930 were active 8,013,415 man-hours dur- 
ing the year, representing, approximately, the equiva- 
lent of 3,300 men working 300 days of eight hours 
each. This was a much larger representation of the 
crushed stone industry than that covered by the safety 
contest conducted in 1925 when the enrollment repre- 
sented 4,927,396 man-hours, or the equivalent of 2,053 
eight-hour workers for 300 days. 

Complete records covering the 68 open quarries 
showed 6 fatal and 227 non-fatal injuries in 1930 with 


a loss of time or period of disability equal to 46,921 
man-days. In calculating this loss of time each 
fatality is considered as representing 6,000 lost days, 
each permanent partial disability is charged with a 
loss of time depending upon the nature of the injury, 
and each temporary injury is charged with the actual 
number of calendar days, including Sundays and holi- 
days, during which the employee was, because of his 
injury, unable to work. For each million man-hours 
of work performed at the 68 open quarries there were 
30 accidents, as compared with 37 accidents per mil- 
lion hours worked at 53 open quarries in the preceding 
year. The loss of time from all accidents at these 
quarries averaged 5.9 days per thousand hours, as com- 
pared with 4.4 days for 1929. Thus there was a re- 
duction in the frequency of accidents in 1930, but those 
that occurred were somewhat more serious than in the 
previous year. The increase in the accident-severity 
rate was confined to fatalities and permanent injuries, 
as the severity rate for temporary injuries was not 
as high in 1929. 


Similar records covering six underground limestone 
mines, with a total of 595,367 man-hours of work, 
showed 1 fatality, 1 permanent partial disability, and 
15 temporary lost-time injuries, involving, in all, a loss 
of 6,693 days. For these mines the accident-frequency 
rate was 28.6 as compared with the previous year’s 
rate of 48.1 for four mines that worked 665,520 hours. 
The severity rate for 1930 was 11.2; that of the pre- 
ceding year was 10.4. 


Individual plants in each of the two groups—open 
quarries and underground mines—covered by the con- 
test, were graded according to the number of hours 
worked in proportion to the number of days lost be- 
cause of accidents, that is, according to their accident- 
severity rates. The relative standing of the plants 
when arranged in this way is shown in Tables 1 and 2. 

Particular interest attaches to the progress made in 
accident prevention by quarries that have participated 
in the safety contest regularly over a period of years. 
Among the 68 quarries that were represented in the 
crushed stone contest of 1930, there were 25 quarries 
that have competed in the safety contest during each 
of the past six years. These 25 plants had only 22.2 
accidents per million man-hours of exposure in 1930, 
having made that favorable record by reducing their 
accident rate from 48.7 accidents per million man- 
hours in 1925. Progress in safety by these identical 
quarries was greater than that shown by the general 
average of all companies in the contest. Compara- 


tive figures for the 25 plants and for all crushed stone 
quarries that competed for the trophy are as follows, 
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TABLE 1—NATIONAL CRUSHED STONE, OPEN QUARRY GROUP, 1930° 


"ours NUMBER OF ACCIDENTS? NUMBER UF DAYS OF DIS: BILITY # Frequency Severity 
Worked | ratal| Total|| Fatal | p.T.| P.P. | Temp. | ‘Total Rate * Rate * 

21 1 2 2 11.652 .023 
22 1 5 5 5.118 .026 
23 2 9 9 10.695 .048 
26 4 Th 12 12 32.878 .099 
28 1 18 18 11.652 .210 
29 2 36 36 15.944 .287 
32 3 54 54 18.697 337 
| 33 5 CRY 29 29 60.392 .350 
36 4 87 87 17.785 387 
38 3 35 35 35.050 .409 
39 4 44 44 37.768 415 
42 3 27 27 55.354 498 
43 6 108 108 31.361 564 
| 45 2 83 83 17.535 .728 
54 2 132 | 132 19.337 | 1.276 
55 5 | 155 ! 155 46.729 | 1.449 
56 | 6 | 93 | 93 94.898 | 1.471 
58 2 207 | 207 18.332 | 1.897 
59 785,990 32 | 900 604 | 1,504 69.975 | 1.914 
61 1 | 300 | 2 | 302 24.420 | 3.687 
62 1 750 | 36 | 786 11.346 | 4.459 
63 4 | 300 | 10 | 310 104.295 | 6.466 
64 1 | 800 | 3 | 803 22.392 | 8.990 
66 140,946 | fed | 26! 6.026 14.190 | 42.754 
67 63,363 | 62 | 6.062 126.257 | 95.671 
68 39,414 4 | a 2/ 10! 16 24,000 |...-- | 1,800 | 180 | 25,980 405.947 | 659.157 

| | | | | | 
| | 
Totals and 
| Rates 1930 | 8,013,415 6 0 9 | 227 | 242 36,000 0 7,250 3,671 | 46,921 30.199 5.855 
| | 
Totals and 

Rates 1929 7,970,325 | 4 oe ane 5 | 286 | 295 24,000 |______ | 5,760 | 5,533 | 35,298 37.012 4.428 


1 As the accident reports from mining companies are consiJered confidential by the Bureau of Mines the identities of the mines te which 
this table relates are not revealed. 


2P.T. means permanent total disability; PP. means parmenent partial disability; and TEMP. means temporary Gisability. 


3 Frequency rate indicates number of fatal, permanent, and other lost-time accidents per million man-hours of exposure; severity rate 
indicates number of days lost from accidents per thousand man-hours. 
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TaBLE 2—NATIONAL CRUSHED STONE ASSOCIATION, NON-METAL-MINE GROUP, 1930* 


H NUMBER OF ACCIDENTS? NUMBER OF DAYS LOST? 
Rank Frequency | Severity 
Fatal | P. | |remp.| Total Fatal | P.T. P. P. Temp. | Total Rate Rate 
| | 
3 3} 3 100 100 20.826 .694 
4 3) 42 42 60.606 848 
5 140,188 1; &| 6 225 195 420 42.816 2.997 
6 147,755 2 6,008 124 | 6,124 13.536 | 41.447 
big 595,367 1 | Oo; 1/ 15] 17 6,000 0 225 468 | 6,693 28.554 | 11.242 
| 665,520 1{ 1]! 32 6,000 0 300 617 | 6,917 48.083 | 10.393 


1 As the accident reports from mining companies are considered contidential by the Bureau of Mines the identities of the mines to which 


this table relates are not revealed. 


2F.T. means permanent total disability: PP. means permanent partial disability; and TEMP. means temporary disability. 
% Frequency rate indicates number of fatal, permanent, and other lost-time accidents per million man-hours of exposure; severity rate 


indicates number of days lost from accidents per thousand man-hours. 


TaBLE 3.—ACCIDENT RATES FOR TWENTY-FIVE IDENTICAL OPEN QUARRIES HOLDING MEMBERSHIP IN THE 
NATIONAL CRUSHED STONE ASSOCIATION IN 1930 


Hours NUMBER OF ACCIDENTS NUMBER OF DAYS LOST 
Rank| P.T. | P.P.| Temp. | Total Fatal |p.t.| p.p. | Temp. | Total Rate Rate 
| 
1925 3,877,000 3 0 2 184 | 189 18,000 0 1,800 3,975 23,775 48.749 6.132 
1926 3,711,713 0 0 3 156 159 0 0 5,100 2,988 8,088 42.837 2.179 
1927 3,886,259 5 0 1 178 184 30,000 0 300 2,777 | 33,077 47.346 8.511 
1928 3,387,306 4 0 2 116 122 24,000 0 2,100 2,134 28,234 36.017 8.335 
1929 3,148,993 4 0 2 74 | 80 24,000 0 600 1,705 | 26,305 25.405 8.353 
1930 2,931,986 2 0 3 60 65 12,000 0 3,450 1,139 16,589 22.169 5.658 


the figures indicating the number of fatal, permanent 
and temporary lost-time injuries per million man- 
hours. 


INJURIES PER MILLION MAN-HOURS 
Twenty-five 


All Open Quarries Identical Open Quarries 


No. of 
Quarries Rate Rate | 
1925 38 60.7 48.7 
1926 40 40.8 42.8 
1927 48 59.5 47.3 
1928 53 44.5 36.0 
1929 53 37.0 25.4 
1930 68 30.2 22.2 


While these figures indicate a gratifying reduction 
in the accident rates for both groups of plants, they 
show that the 25 identical plants that have competed 
with one another in safety effort regularly for six 
years have had a more favorable safety record and 
have made greater progress in safety particularly dur- 
ing the last two years. 

Progress has been made in shortening the duration 
of disability from temporary injuries. While the fig- 
ures have varied from year to year, the group average 
was only 16.2 days for all open quarries in the 1930 
contest as compared with 18.1 days in the contest of 
1925. Corresponding figures for 25 identical plants 


showed an average loss of 21.6 days per temporary 
disability in 1925, as compared with 19.0 days in 1930. 

Tables 1 and 2 showed the relative standing of the 
plants that competed in accident-prevention work in 


1930, arranged according to their accident-severity 
rates. Table 3 represents the yearly accident rates 
for the group of 25 identical crushed stone open quar- 
ries that have competed in the contest each year since 
1925. 


Highway Bonds Now Desirable 


Bonding for state highway construction has been a 
paying investment in every instance according to a 
report of the American Road Builders’ Association. 
Tangible savings from lowered cost of operation are in 
excess of construction and maintenance costs in all 
cases. 

The savings in operating costs to motorists of IIli- 
nois are estimated to be $333,000,000 since the im- 
proved highway program was started which is con- 
siderably more than the first cost, interest and amorti- 
zation charges on the $160,000,000 highway bond 
issue. 

Bonding is generally recommended, the report states, 
for both states and counties where credit is sound, 
where there is an urgent need for highways, and 
where there is a fixed annual income. The issuing of 
bonds should be preceded by economic studies of 
credit conditions of the political subdivision, industrial 
growth, agricultural needs, population trends, trans- 
portation demands, and the availability of road build- 
ing materials. 
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The Value of Cost Accounting 


By J. A. CONWAY, Accountant 
John T. Dyer Quarry Co., Norristown, Pa. 


OST Accounting is a branch of 
General Accounting. Its pur- 
pose is to give information in suffi- 
cient detail as to the separate 
components of costs which enter 
into a product. General Account- 
ing shows only the total profit or 
loss of a business as a whole; Cost 
Accounting shows the costs of each 
department or unit in the business. 
To secure accurate results Cost Accounting and Gen- 
eral Accounting are carried on concurrently, the two 
classes of records being unified by the use of controlling 
accounts, such as “Quarry Costs”, “Well Drilling’, 
“Stripping’’, etc. 

A quarry operator may be producing crushed stone 
and selling it at a profit, as disclosed by his general 
accounting records, yet several of the departments in 
the quarry or plant, such as: “Loading Stone for the 
Crusher” or “Hauling Stone to the Crusher”, may be 
operating at excessive costs and thereby keeping his 
profits lower than they should be. A general account- 
ing system will not disclose such facts, while a cost 
accounting system will not only disclose them, but also 
show the reason for such excessive costs. 


Objections to Cost Accounting 


1. Distinctive Type of Business. 

2. Red Tape. 

3. Failure of Numerous Cost Systems. 
4. Cost of Installation and Operation. 


Distinctive Type of Business 


Many quarry operators object to cost accounting on 
the grounds that their business is different from others 
and therefore any cut and dried system of cost account- 
ing is not practical and will not work out in their 
business. That their business is different from others 
is true enough; but to suppose that methods cannot 
be devised to fit their particular needs and prove prac- 
tical in scores of different ways is far from being true. 
It is a commonplace of successful accounting prac- 
tice that installations and development of every system 
must be adapted in its details to the conditions, but 

certain principles and certain basic records govern 
the account keeping in every business of the same 


type. 


@ Many crushed stone producers do not 
fully appreciate the value of systematic 
cost accounting while those who have 
installed such systems have quickly rec- 


ognized their very real value. The follow- 
ing article should be especially helpful as 
Mr. Conway discusses the specific appli- 
cation of cost accounting to the produc- 
tion of crushed stone. A second article 
by Mr. Conway, which will appear in 
the next issue of the Journal, describes 
the installation and operation of the sys- 
tem of uniform cost accounting for the 
crushed stone industry which has been 
approved by the National Crushed Stone 
Association. 


Another objection under this heading, is that even 
if a system of costs can be devised to fit a quarry 
operator’s needs, of what value is it? The quarry in- 
dustry is not like other industries whose prices fluc- 
tuate with the market and whose demand increases or 
decreases with the price. Its market is fixed, regard- 
less of price, which means, it does not need cost ac- 
counting with its consequent current costs. Such an 
attitude has placed the coal industry in its present 
condition. Substitutes took away its once thriving 
business. The crushed stone industry has been far- 
sighted in establishing a research laboratory to protect 
its present markets and to develop additional outlets 
for its products. The way to maintain this present 
market and enter other fields is through lower costs 
and research. Cost Accounting will keep costs at a 
minimum, thereby, giving the research laboratory the 
encouragement to enter into other fields of endeavor. 


Red Tape 


Reports, reports and more reports is the idea that 
enters the mind of the average person when the sub- 
ject of cost accounting is discussed. Quarry operators 
feel that they are kept busy now without a cost system 
and its resultant red tape, and with one they would 
have to move their boarding house to the quarry. The 
reverse would be more near the truth. Most cost sys- 
tems which have been properly planned and which are 
operated efficiently, provide for numerous short cuts 
in summarizing the information for accounting pur- 
poses. Through cost accounting, quarry operators 
should have more time to attend to matters which prop- 
erly require their attention and at the same time, let 
them know more about their business than they ever 
did before. 
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Failure of Numerous Systems 


Cost systems have failed through one or more of the 
following causes: 
1. Management not in sympathy with system. 
2. Opposition or lack of co-operation on part of 
employees. 
3. Impracticable System. 
4. Practicable System improperly installed. 


To succeed, the Quarry Operators, themselves, must 
be 100 per cent in back of the system. If they are 
luke warm they cannot expect the employees to be 100 
per cent for it. Opposition to change or inertia must 
be laid aside if the full benefit is to be derived from 
the cost system. 

The full cooperation of the workers is essential 
since it is they who supply the information from 
which the cost figures are obtained. The quarry oper- 
ator, to secure this cooperation, must use another in- 
terest factor besides “Fear” to force the men to work. 
The use of fear develops the type of worker who 
keeps one eye out for the boss, taking things easy when 
the boss is not in sight and working like “forty” when 
he is present. Most workers are more fortunate in 
this respect than the man who worked himself to death 
because he was so near-sighted that he could not tell 
whether his boss was in sight or not. To secure ac- 
curate information for the cost system other interest 
factors such as Ambition, Job Pride, Self Respect and 
Curiosity must be brought into play. The person in 
whose care the system is placed must not be antago- 
nistic to either the system or the workers, otherwise, 
the system will fail. 

Impracticable systems have been installed in the 
past by so called “efficiency experts” who had a pana- 
cea to cure all ills. The acid test of the success or fail- 
ure of a cost accounting system is whether it is or is 
not serving all of its functions, obtaining accurate 
costs, eliminating waste and producing profits. 

A system even though practicable has to be in- 
stalled properly. Each plant should be visited and 
conditions in each department studied carefully. 
Every plant has peculiarities that bear upon the meth- 
ods of costing and this makes each quarry and plant a 
problem in itself. 


Cost of Installation and Operation 


The cost of operation of the cost system approved 
by the National Crushed Stone Association should 
not add excessive costs. In some plants additional 
help in the way of clerical work will not be necessary 
and the existing reports from the quarry will be 
satisfactory. In other quarries, reports will be added 
and some done away with. In all very little added ex- 
pense will be necessary. If the cost system does not 
save money far in excess of the cost of operation, some- 
thing is wrong with the system. It must be remem- 
bered that a cost system cannot be operated success- 
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fully without brains and if the information disclosed 
is not used to advantage, the cost system is not serv- 
ing its purpose as a producer of profits. 

Cost of Installation is not really an objection if 
quarry operators would weigh cost against the saving 
or income producing power of the system. 


Advantages of Cost Systems 


There are so many advantages to cost accounting 
that only a few are going to be discussed under the 
following headings: 

1. Elimination of Waste 
(A) Labor 
(B) Material 
(C) Equipment 

2. Monthly Reports 

3. Uniform Cost Accounting. 


Elimination of Waste 


Elimination of Waste Labor—Quarry Operators 
think of power in such terms as steam, electricity, or 
water. They are willing to discuss any of these at any 
and all times with the hope of making a saving in costs. 
Man Power, the largest single item appearing in their 
costs of production, they try to control through the 
worn out interest factor known as “Fear’’, which car- 
ries with it, as a side-kicker, waste. Employees are 
allowed to go on from day to day thinking destruc- 
tively, which is not only harmful to themselves, but 
unproductive and wasteful to the quarry operator. 
What a change would take place, if Bill Smith were 
commended either personally or by letter by the 
Quarry Operator for operating his shovel for a 30 
day period without any lost time for repairs, or the 
quarry foreman were commended for pushing more 
stone through the crusher during a 30 day period than 
ever went through before, or Harry Jones were com- 
mended for operating his truck or locomotive over a 
certain period at a very low cost. 

Cost accounting will enable the Quarry Operator 
to do this, by giving him information covering per- 
formances of the various departments and equipment 
in them and of the men who have control of these de- 
partments and equipment. It enables the Quarry 
Operator to bring into play the other interesting fac- 
tors such as Ambition, Job Pride, Self Respect, Curi- 
osity, etc., which change the mental attitude of the 
employees to thinking constructively. This change of 
attitude is certain to eliminate waste, lower costs and 
increase profits. 

_ Much of the unrest today in all industry is a result 
of the exercise of poor judgment upon the part of man- 
agers and owners in allowing waste in labor and ma- 
terials to go on unchecked. Cost accounting will aid 
Quarry Operators to uncover this waste by placing 
before them a monthly picture of each department at 
the quarry or quarries, and at the same time be a 
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strong incentive in securing the interest of employees 
in production. 

Elimination of Waste Material—What has been said 
regarding waste in labor also applies to waste in ma- 
terial. Workers, unless they are made to see the 
plant as a whole and their own immediate place in that 
plant will undoubtedly disregard the rights of others 
in the use of material and equipment. Material is 
wasted by some employees who acquire more than 
their immediate needs and throw what is not used 
away ; others hide this excess for future use and either 
forget that they hid it, or where they hid it. The mis- 
laying of tools is another practice which is very waste- 
ful, the writer knowing of an incident where ten men 
looked for three days for a sledge hammer, the orig- 
inal cost of which was two dollars. Service equipment 
is compelled to stay idle waiting for the foreman of 
the department, for which it is going to perform some 
service, to allow it and the operator to start working. 
The abuse of material, tools and equipment is also a 
source of waste. 

Cost accounting will materially aid in correcting 
these abuses. Workers, when they know that they or 
their departments are charged with the material re- 
ceived, will only take what is necessary, and return to 
its proper place the material not used. Service equip- 
ment will be put to work immediately upon its arrival 
in a department and its operator informed as soon as 
the job is finished, if such departments are charged on 
some basis such as—cost per every hour equipment is 
in the department. Employees will also, upon learning 
that they or their departments are charged with ma- 
terial received, report more readily the receipt of in- 
ferior material. 

Elimination of Waste Equipment—Quarry Oper- 
ators, when approached by “High Pressure” salesmen 
who hope to sell them equipment, are at a loss to com- 
bat the arguments of the salesmen when they cite the 
low cost of operation of the equipment they are selling. 
The result is, Quarry Operators are loaded up with 
equipment far in excess of requirements, resulting in 
plants which are not properly balanced and whose cosis 
are excessive. Cost accounting will furnish the Oper- 
ator with data which will show the cost of operating 
the equipment in the various departments and will b2 
a guide in the purchasing of equipment in the future. 


Monthly Reports 


To stop the wide fluctuations in cost that now occur 
in the quarry industry, cost accounting with its result- 
ant monthly reports is necessary. 

Quarry Operators, due to seasonal demand, usually 
stop producing at their plants in the early months of 
the year for a general overhauling of equipment and as 
the season progresses, forget about this overhauling 


- expense until they are face to face with a very small 


margin of profit, or a deficit, at the close of the year. 


This practice, not only does harm to the individual 
operator, but to the industry as a whole, as stone is 
sold in the peak months of the year at a figure far 
below true costs. Cost accounting will provide for 
this overhauling expense by setting such expense up 
as a deferred item and gradually absorbing it during 
the year, by charging every ton produced with its pro- 
portionate share, thereby, aiding in eliminating one 
of the causes for wide fluctuation in costs that now 
exists. 

Cost data should be available for analysis shortly 
after the close of each month, as without current in- 
formation it is impossible for Quarry Operators to 
ascertain fluctuations, other than that due to im- 
proper handling of overhauling expense, previously 
mentioned. Careful analysis of monthly cost data 
will enable the quarry operator to detect these fluctua- 
tions and aid in applying effective remedies. Without 
monthly reports it is a case of locking the barn after 
the horse is stolen. 

Monthly reports, many operators will no doubt think 
are impossible due to their small office force and the 
added expense. To offset this line of thinking, the 
writer knows of one company that operates three 
quarries having a total production of from 800,000 to 
1,000,000 tons yearly, monthly reports of which are 
available on the 10th of each month and which did not 
have to add additional help to its office force. 


Uniform Cost Accounting 


Objections will be raised to the cost accounting sys- 
tem approved by the National Crushed Stone Asso- 
ciation because of the belief that it will necessitate the 
discarding of present accounting methods. This objec- 
tion is due to a misunderstanding, as the cost account- 
ing system may be adopted by some without any 
change, while others will only have to change one or 
two of their present records, due principally to their 
obsolescence. 

If Quarry Operators would apply a name other than 
Uniform Cost System to the cost outline much light 
would be thrown on the subject. Uniform Cost Ac- 
counting does not mean that every quarry operator 
should have books and records identically the same, as 
this would be impracticable and impossible in many 
cases due to various conditions. What it does mean, is 
the outlining of standard principles of cost accounting 
to insure the charging of like items to like accounts 
so that a comparison of costs may be had with a view 
of eliminating waste. 

Comparison of costs through the operation of a uni- 
form method of cost accounting will eliminate ruinous 
competition which is due to ignorance of accurate 
costs. If a quarry operator cannot make money in 
competition with other quarry operators when using 
the same methods of figuring costs he can only con- 
clude that conditions at his plant are costing too much. 
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Marquette Cement vw Company 
Wins Safety Contest for Third 


Successive Year 


FoR the third time in as many years the Cape Girar- 
deau plant of the Marquette Cement Manufacturing 
Company, located at Cape Girardeau, Mo., is the win- 
ner of the Safety Contest which is held annually be- 
tween the members of the National Crushed Stone 
Association which enter their plants in the National 
Safety Competition sponsored by the Explosives Engi- 
neer, and held under the jurisdiction of the United 
States Bureau of Mines. The winner of the contest 
is each year presented with the Explosives Engineer 
award, which it is permitted to hold throughout the 
following year. Because of the outstanding record of 
being the winner for three successive years, the Cape 
Girardeau plant of the Marquette Cement Manufactur- 
ing Company will be permitted to retain permanent 
possession of this trophy, in accordance with the con- 
ditions originally set forth by the Explosives Engineer, 
in donating the trophy to the National Crushed Stone 
Association. 

The Safety Contest is judged each year by W. W. 
Adams of the United States Bureau of Mines, and in 
an article appearing elsewhere in this issue, the results 
of the contest for 1930 are given in full detail. It will 
be noted that in Mr. Adams’ article, there are shown 
nineteen plants which completed the year with no lost- 
time accidents. It developed, however, that two of 
these plants were not eligible for the National Crushed 
Stone Association Safety Contest because none of the 
stone produced by them was used in commercial con- 
sumption, a condition of the contest. Also in accord- 
ance with the rules of the contest, the Bureau of Mines, 
when more than one plant completes the year with a 
perfect record, rates such plants according to their 
respective total man-hours of exposure, the one having 
the highest number of man-hours of exposure winning 
the contest, and each of the others making perfect 
records receiving honorable mention. 

In accordance with this rule, the Cape Girardeau 
limestone quarry of the Marquette Cement Manufac- 
turing Company was designated the winner of the 
1930 contest with a total exposure of 224,514 man- 
hours. 


Sixteen Plants Receive Honorable Mention 


The following plants received honorable mention and 
have been listed in accordance with their respective 
man-hours of exposure. 


@ Results of the 1930 Safety Contest 
among members of the National Crushed 

tone Association show seventeen plants 
which completed the year with no lost- 
time accidents. 


Man Hours of 


Exposure 
174,653 Holston Limestone Quarry of the American Limc- 


stone Company, Mascot, Tenn. ; 


157,633 Rock Hill Trap Rock Quarry of the General Crushed 
Stone Company, Rock Hill, Pa. 

143,000 Spore Limestone Quarry of the National Lime and 
Stone Company, Spore, Ohio. 

141,706 Nos. 5 and 6 Limestone Quarries of the North Ameri- 
can Cement Corporation, Martinsburg, W. Va. 

104,183 Holland Limestone Quarry of the France Stone Co., 
Maumee, Ohio. 

98,048 Security Limestone Quarry of the North American 
Cement Corp., Security, Md. 

92,723 Jamesville Limestone Quarry of the General Crush- 
ed Stone Company, Syracuse, N. Y. 

79,442 No. 2 Limestone Quarry of the Southwest Stone Co., 
Chico, Texas. 

69,776 North Baltimore Limestone Quarry of the France 
Stone Co., North Baltimore, Ohio, 

59,231 Ridgeville Limestone Quarry of the Mid-West Rock 
Products Corp., Ridgeville, Ind. 

54,909 Spencer Limestone Quarry of the Mid-West Rock 
Products Corp., Spencer, Ind. 

52,307 Kenneth Limestone Quarry of the France Lime- 
stone Co., Logansport, Ind. 

47,405 Rocky Hill Trap Rock Quarry of The Connecticut 
Quarries Co., Inc., Rocky Hill, Conn. 

40,522 Mt. Carmel Trap Rock Quarry of The Connecticut 
Quarries Co., Inc., Mt. Carmel, Conn. 

25,778 Plant “R” (Wyandotte County, Kansas) Stewart 
Sand & Material Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

1,097 Sparks Quarry of the Kentucky Consolidated Stone 


Co., Mt. Vernon, Ky. 


It is particularly interesting to note that a number 
of the member companies entered in the contest had 
more than one plant which completed the year with a 
perfect record. Included among such distinguished 
companies are the General Crushed Stone Company 
with two plants, the North American Cement Corpora- 
tion with two plants, the France Stone Company with 
three plants, the Mid-West Rock Products Corporation 
with two plants, and The Connecticut Quarries Co., 
Inc., with two plants. 


In passing, it seems appropriate to note that the 
Rock Hill Trap Rock Quarry of the General Crushed 
(Continued on page 23) 


Highway Financing As a Productive Investment’ 


By THOS. H. Mac€DONALD 


Chief, Bureau of Public Roads, U. S$. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. 


BOUT two decades have passed since one of our 
states, predominantly agricultural in character, 
built its first mile of rural paved roadway. The cost 
was financed in part from public funds and in part 
from private contribution. Not at that time nor for 
many years following did anyone foresee that the same 
state would be able, as it was in the one year, 1930, to 
finance and to build more than 1,000 miles of standard 
paved roadways, or that by the end of 1932 its system 
of primary rural highways would be nearing comple- 
tion to modern standards of construction. 


The Road User Paid 


Even with statistical proof it is difficult to convince 
the public at large, much less those of other countries, 
that the cost of this whole primary-road improvement 
program has been predicated upon the road-user taxes ; 
i. e., the earnings of the highways themselves, plus a 
small percentage of aid from the federal government. 
Not only is this a true statement of facts, but also for 
some years the state has taken annually from its in- 
come from road-user taxes a large sum to aid the im- 
provement of secondary roads. 

While this is a noteworthy illustration of the earn- 
ing capacity of highways as a single instance, it is 
recited here as typical of what is taking place in a 
large number of our states whose experience has fol- 
lowed the same broad outline, varied principally in 
detail and in rate of progress. 


Highways and Income-Producing Investment 


The substance exists in abundance upon which to 
turn this discussion into an exhortation of faith—faith 
‘in improved highways as an income-producing invest- 
ment rather than a matter of governmental expense. 
Just now this is a note to be accepted to combat some 
of the false economy measures which are widely urged 
as a means to help end the world-wide economic de- 
pression. 

This, or any other time, is not the proper time for a 
hysterical expansion of road building far beyond the 
capacity of the established organizations to administer 
or to build efficiently. But there has never been a 
period in modern times when a reasonable expansion 
of highway improvement has been supported by so 
many good and financially sound reasons. World-wide 
prosperous conditions would offer more good reasons 
for curtailing road work than the present situation, 


1 Presented before the Committee on Highway Transport at the 


Sixth General Congress of the International Chamber of Commerce, 


May 5, 1931, 


@ Economy in governmental expendi- 
tures will be more and more insisted upon 
by popular demand. Such a policy, 
carried to extremes, will defeat its own 
objectives. Improved highways consti- 
tute an income-producing investment 
rather than a matter of governmental 
expense. 


although it will be many years before any country can 
afford to curtail a reasonable annual program of new 
work in addition to a progressively more exacting 
maintenance of existing roads. Depression is produc- 
ing roads at costs so low in comparison to former 
prices that the interest charges can be carried for some 
time before the total will reach what has been con- 
sidered a fair price. At the same time employment is 
provided that materially aids a bad situation. 

During February of this year, a month of minimum 
possibility for using labor on the roads, more than 
170,000 men were employed on state and federal-aid 
road work, which does not include any local road em- 
ployment. This number is rapidly increasing as 
weather conditions permit. When the economic pen- 
dulum swings the other way prosperity will throw ad- 
ditional traffic to the roads, which must be provided 
for with new construction. 


Separating Expense from Productive Investment 


These comments are induced by the temper of the 
moment to criticize governmental expenditures in toto 
without any attempt to separate expenses from pro- 
ductive investment. The present adverse conditions 
will pass, but along with the material causes for a re- 
turn to more normal conditions, the elements of faith 
and far-seeing judgment will be potent factors in 
world-wide economic restoration. 

Thus a discussion of highway finance, to be of any 
immediate value to an organization of international 
complexion and influence, must concern itself with 
fundamentals, which may be affected but cannot be 
proved unsound, by adverse conditions. 

As a background there are certain essential con- 
siderations. The establishment of sound methods of 
financing must be predicated upon the time element 
and provide for continuity of operations. The im- 
provement of modern highways adequate for any na- 
tion is a long-time undertaking, and to be accomplished 
must be established on a continuing basis. The annual 
rate can be expanded or contracted, but only reason- 
ably so if the work is to be carried on economically and 
efficiently. 

Much has been written concerning the changes 
brought about by the invention of the internal-com- 
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bustion engine, but very little academic discussion has 
centered around the perfection of the pneumatic tire, 
and its importance to the growth of highway transport 
has not been as yet fully evaluated. This combination 
has produced such wide flexibility in sizes and capaci- 
ties of loads, such speeds, such riding comfort and in 
general such wide and unfettered utility in transpor- 
tation that the growth in highway transport is con- 
tinuous. 

Although in many countries there have been already 
material changes, as time passes there will be a con- 
stant and profound readjustment in our economic and 
social structure because of the adaptation and expan- 
sion of highway transport. 


U. S. Leads in Number of Motor Vehicles 


The present utilization of highway transport may be 
approximately measured by the number of vehicles in 
use in proportion to area and also population. In 
Table I is indicated the total number of motor vehicles 
by countries and the number of vehicles per square 
mile and per 1,000 population. 

The United Kingdom of Great Britain leads in the 
number of vehicles per square mile, 16.2, and Belgium 


follows with 13.5. The United States of America is © 


first in number of vehicles per 1,000 population, 217.5, 
and Canada follows with 123.3. At the other extreme 
the number of motor vehicles in proportion to area 
and population is so small that the influence upon the 
economic life of the nation is relatively nothing. This 
does not indicate that highway transport is non-exist- 
ing or not required; rather it indicates the long strug- 
gle ahead of these nations to provide adequate high- 
ways. 


Highway Expenditures Small Part of Total Expenses 


In the countries where highway transport has de- 
veloped materially, the sums annually required for 
highway construction and maintenance are an import- 
ant item of the annual governmental budgets. Taking 
the United States of America as an example of the 
nations in which highway transport has had a very 
large development, the annual budgets are shown in 
Table II. For the year 1930 the federal-government 
highway expenses totaled 2.19 per cent of the total 
federal budget receipts. The state expenditures for 
highways for the year 1929 were 21.3 per cent of the 
state budget receipts. 

These percentages do not include the expenditures 
of municipalities or other governmental units smaller 
than the state for local roads. For many years these 
expenditures far exceeded the combined state and fed- 
eral expenditures and now approximate them. 

In some countries the local budgets for roads, other 
than streets in municipalities, are relatively small to 
the point of non-existence. In a few the total still 
exceeds the combined state and national budgets. 
These facts are only indicative of the extreme varia- 


tions between countries and the utter futility of at- 
tempting comparisons or establishing like practices in 
countries. The financing of highways will always be 
a product of the economic structure of the country 
itself. 


TABLE I—RELATION OF MOTOR VEHICLES IN VARI- 
OUS COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD TO THEIR AREA 
AND POPULATION AS OF JAN. 1, 1931 


(Data on foreign ‘census of motor vehicles from U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce) 


Ratios 

In Motor Motor 

Order of Number of Vehicles Vehicles 
Motor Nameof Motor per Sq. Per1,000 
Vehicles Country Vehicles Mile Population 

1 United States’... 26,497,398 8.8 217.5 

2 United Kingdom’ 1,529,272 16.2 33.4 

3 ‘<r 1,459,650 6.9 35.8 

4 1,224,098 0.3 123.2 

5 Germany --_- 679,300 3.7 10.8 

6 Australia 567,020 0.2 8.8 

7 Argentina 366,324 0.3 33.6 
8 293,215 2.4 

9 199,570 0.1 4.9 

10 ee 189,650 1.0 8.3 

11 New Zealand__-- 189,615 1.8 13.5 

12 a 174,450 0.1 0.6 

13 Union of South 

159,400 0.3 23.0 

14 Belgiem ........ 158,986 13.5 19.9 

15 eee 145,273 0.8 23.7 

16 ES 118,735 9.0 16.0 

17 Denmark ....... 110,324 6.5 32.1 

18 95,719 0.4 

19 Dutch East Indies 84,783 0.1 1.7 

20 Switzerland 81,045 30.2 

21 a 80,801 0.1 4.9 

22 Czechoslovakia ~~ 79,006 1.5 5.4 

23 oe: 50,250 0.2 5.4 

24 Irish Free State_ 48,400 1.8 16.3 

25 a 47,846 7.5 13.0 

26 Uraguay ....... 47,430 0.7 25.6 

27 Norway ......... 46,463 0.4 17.5 

28 British Malaya__ 41,652 1.5 29.7 

29 41,260 3.0 1.4 

30 41,222 0.9 11.4 

31 39,209 12 5.9 

32 Philippine Islands 37,049 3.9 2.9 

33 Rumenia ....... 37,000 0.3 $1 

34 SS 36,245 0.1 8.3 

35 36,234 0.2 10.1 

36 35,489 0.01 0.05 

32,627 0.1 2.3 

38 hd (U.S.S.R.) 30,910 0.004 0.2 

39 Portugal _...... 30,557 0.9 5.4 

40 eee ae 20,727 0.8 3.8 

41 British East Africa 19,453 0.02 Bs | 

42 ......- 19,333 0.5 2.2 

43 "eee 19,250 0.4 3.1 

44 French Indo-China 18,595 0.07 0.9 

45 Venezuela __---- 18,000 0.1 5.9 

1 Includes 173,619 official cars. 

2? United Kingdom of Great Britain, distributed as follows: 
06,45 58 25.7 35.1 
dae 124,098 1 25.4 
64,177 8.6 28.9 
27,035 5.2 21.5 
Channel 5,690 75.9 63.2 

1,529,272 16.21 33.4 


Principles of Highway Finance Outlined 


On the other hand, the general subject of highway 
finance with all of its ramifications has engaged the 
attention of representatives of national and interna- 
tional organizations for many years. From the 


periodic conferences and congresses has come a series 
of studies and conclusions that are beyond doubt ex- 
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pressive of international thought and experience. 
From these sources’ a world-wide viewpoint is ob- 
tained. 

It appears desirable to summarize briefly the prin- 
ciples expressed upon which there is apparently an 
international meeting of the minds of those who occupy 
positions of responsibility for and exercise authority 
over highway affairs in their respective countries. 


' While, as indicated, wide differences in the economic 


structure and situations exist between the countries of 
the world, the same underlying principles are appli- 
cable to financial policies in all countries. 


TABLE II—RELATION OF U. 8. GOVERNMENT EX- 
PENDITURES TO TOTAL RECEIPTS 


Highway 
Expenditure— Per Cent 

Federal Federal Aid, Highway 
Fiscal Budget Forest Road and Expenditures 
Year Receipts National Park to Total Receipts 
1926 $3,962,755,690 $101,261,001 2.56 
1927 4,129,394,441 94,917,218 2.29 
1928 4,042,348,156 94,515,723 2.34 
1929 4,033,250,225 97,433,182 2.42 
1930 . 4,177,941,702 91,333,001 2.19 


Receipts: Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1930, p. 171, 
Table 182; also World Almanac, p. 156 (U. S. Treasury figures). 

Highway Expenditures: Federal-aid roads, U. S. Bureau of Public 
Roads; Forest Roads, U. S. Bureau of Public Roads and Forest Service; 
National Parks and Mt. Vernon Memorial Highway, U. S. Bureau of 
Public Roads. 


These are grouped with particular reference to their 
dominant motive or particular application, but sum- 
marized in brief form which fails to develop the shades 
of meaning which may be necessary for application to 
any particular country. Also conditions would vary 
so widely that it must be emphasized that many ex- 
ceptions can be found in individual countries to the 
application of general financial principles. 


TABLE III—RELATION OF STATE HIGHWAY DIS- 
BURSEMENTS TO TOTAL STATE FUNDS 


AVAILABLE 
State Highways— Per Cent 
Fiscal Budget State Highway 
Year Receipts Disbursements to all State 
1926 $3,288,904,527 $621,744,210 18.9 
1927 3,548,465,739 707,179,148 19.9 
1928 3,880,078,608 827,549,983 21.3 
1929 4,274,318,100 910,485,291 21.3 


1930 
Source: Financial Statistics of States (11926-1928). Table 2—Total 


Receipts (aggregate of receipts and cash on hand). 
Group 1—Administrative Policies Essential to Sound 
Financing.—Highways should be classified. Broadly 
the division is (a) general-use highways, (b) local-use 
highways. These two general classes may be sub- 
divided. The general-use highways would include the 
roads which are necessary to the development of high- 
way transportation and which are used by the general 
public. The local roads would include those whose 


1Conclusions upon Highway Finance: 

5th International Road Congress, Milan, 1926. 

6th. International Road Congress, Washington, D. C., 1930. 

1st Pan-American Road Congress, Buenos Aires, 1925 

2d Pan-American Road Congress, Rio de Janeiro, 1929. 

Joint committee of American Association of State Highway 
Omcials and U. S. Automobile Chamber of Commerce. 

16th annual meeting, American Association of State Highway 


. Officials, 1930. 


ue Congress of International Chamber of Commerce, Stockholm, 


120°" Congress of International Chamber of Commerce, Amsterdam, 


principal use is by those living upon or contiguous to 
them. The basis of highway classification is a study 
of the present and potential use. 

A highway budget should be established covering 
necessary expenditures over a period of years. The 
budget should be measured not only by the desirable 
program of construction and maintenance but by other 
relative needs for public expenditure. 

Group 2—Sources and Disposition of Highway 
Revenues.—The cost of the highway program should 
be distributed equitably in relation to the direct and 
indirect benefits to the various classes of persons or 
property benefited, taking into consideration the ca- 
pacity of each class to pay, and the other taxes im- 
posed. The principal sources of revenue are the fol- 
lowing : 

1. General taxes on property, which should be con- 
served so far as possible for the development of local 
roads. 

2. Assessments for special benefits to property not 
to be used generally but in specific cases, and in pro- 
portion to special benefits arising through road im- 
provement. 

3. Road-user taxes including license fees and fuel 
taxes not exceeding a fair burden upon the highway 
user or the point of diminishing returns. The income 
from these taxes is to be used first for systematic 
maintenance of general-use highways, and the addi- 
tional amounts for construction of the general-use 
highways or for the retiring of principal and interest 
of bonds for this purpose. All road-user taxes except 
necessary administrative expenses should be set aside 
and used solely for highway purposes. These taxes 
should be levied, collected and expended by a major 
governmental agency, either state or national. 

4. Miscellaneous highway income. This principal- 
ly includes appropriations made from general reve- 
nues; also any other special revenues made available 
for road purposes. 

Group 3—Organization and Control.—Each major 
unit of government should maintain an adequate high- 
way organization of trained technical personnel con- 
tinued in office during competent service under civil 
service or similar fixed policy. 

Each major organization must have sufficient direct 
or supervisory control over the road program to insure 
direction of expenditure to the improvement of roads 
in the order of their importance to the public, and to 
secure the objective of a unified system or systems 
where different parts are built under control of the 
component divisions of government. Financial as- 
sistance extended by the state and nation to the next 
order of governmental divisions is an effective method 
of securing important objectives. Thus national aid 
extended to the states provides a continuity of major 
highways between states and secures a correlated na- 
tional system of highways; and state aid extended to 
the counties secures a desirable measure of supervision 
of the technical standards and a selection of improve- 
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ment best calculated to supplement the state road sys- 
tem. This plan may be used to secure a more equit- 
able distribution of costs between the divisions of 
government and sources of revenue. 

Group 4—Anticipation of Revenues.—The anticipa- 
tion of road revenues through bond issues for expedit- 
ing improvement of general-use highways is sound if 
properly administered under competent management, 
and if the amount of the bonds issued bears a con- 
servative relation to the assured income. 

Group 5—Construction and Maintenance Programs. 
—Adequate maintenance costs should be regarded as 
a first obligation upon road revenues, and the balance 
of the income available for new construction should be 
used for improvement of a class or type justified by 
the potential earning capacity of the highway. 


The Two General Classes of Rural Roads 


Because of the competitive condition which has de- 
veloped in this country between different forms of 
transportation, one phase of highway finance may be 
properly touched upon in an international meeting, 
since this same situation exists in greater or less de- 
gree in some of the other countries. 

There are two general classes of rural highways, 
state and local roads. Federal financial assistance is 
extended to a portion of the state roads, which com- 
prise in excess of 300,000 miles. Federal aid is limited 
in its application to about two-thirds of this mileage. 
While the local roads in the aggregate include. about 
2,700,000 miles, the competition which exists between 
rail and highway transport is confined almost wholly 
to the state systems. Those systems taken as a whole 
cover the United States with a network of highways 
reaching every important city and town, and furnish 
the routes for all principal intrastate as well as inter- 
state highway traffic movement. 

There is a very small amount, if any, of private-car, 
motor-bus or motor-truck operations which is competi- 
tive in any way with the steam railroads on other than 
the state systems. Since these comprise the highways 
of general use, the road-user taxes have been largely 
devoted to their construction and maintenance. 

Two policies have been followed. In some states the 
annual total of road-user taxes has been expended, 
first, for maintenance, and second, to carry on as large 
a program as possible of new construction. In many 
other states, after deducting maintenance require- 
ments, a considerable portion of the balance is being 
used to pay the interest and retire the principal of 
bonds issued in anticipation of these revenues. Any 
remaining balance is used for new construction. 

There have been no bond issues in recent years of 
any considerable size for state road purposes which 
were not predicated upon the road-user taxes. If, 
therefore, the total expenditure for state highways is 
considered for the past ten years, the percentage of 
this total supported by the road-user taxes shows a 
steady and large increase. 


Road-User Taxes Amounted to 
78 Per Cent of Total Expenditure 


The total disbursements by the states for state high- 
ways in 1929 were $864,000,000. The income from 
the motor-vehicle fees and the gasoline taxes for the 
same year devoted to this purpose was $565,000,000. 
The bonds issued in anticipation of the road-user taxes 
amounted to $114,000,000 of the total disbursement, 
bringing the percentage of total expenditure supported 
by the road-user taxes to 78 per cent. 

The tendency is growing rapidly toward the elimina- 
tion of all general property taxes by the states in sup- 
porting the state road program, and any taxes levied 
upon the railroads and used for this purpose can be 
dispensed with without impairing the ability of the 
states as a whole to carry on an adequate state high- 
way program. 


The Financing of Local Roads 


The local roads can not fairly be brought into any 
discussion of competition between rail and highway 
transport, since the rail movement is from station to 
station, and highway movements, between towns and 
cities are almost exclusively over the state highways. 

In 1929 approximately $750,000,000 was spent for 
the improvement of local roads, exclusive of city 
streets. Road-user taxes to the extent of $122,000,000 
were used for these roads, or about 16 per cent, plus 
the bond issues used for this purpose supported from 
the user taxes. 

The only question that would seem to be reasonably 
germane to the matter of expenditures for local roads 
is whether the taxes paid by the railroads which are 
used in any measure for this purpose are fair or un- 
fair; that is, this is not a question between the road- 
user taxes and railroad taxes. The matter of fairness 
of any taxes levied upon the railroads for the develop- 
ment of local roads can never be determined so long as 
taxing authority over the railroads is distributed 
among so many taxing bodies. 

In the highway field it has been a strong contention 
that the user taxes should be levied, collected and ex- 
pended under the direction of the state, and this would 
seem to be a reasonable plan to follow in considering 
any measures of relief for taxation of the railroads. 
In this connection, there has been a tendency to total 
highway expenditures for both state and local roads, 
and consider the road-user taxes in relation to the 
whole. There is a vast mileage of public roads and 
streets whose only service is to the land, whether it be 
used for any character of agriculture and other pur- 
poses, or in cities for residential areas. On these there 
is no general flow of highway traffic. Their improve- 


ment certainly cannot be made a fair charge against 
the road user. 
The adjustment between state and local roads is 
rapidly taking place in two ways: (1) By an absorption 
(Continued on page 22) 


EDITORIAL » » 


The Pittsburgh Convention 


OR the first time since the formation of the National 
Crushed Stone Association in 1918, its annual con- 
vention will be held within the environs of Pennsyl- 
vania, Pittsburgh having been selected as the meeting 
place for 1932. The invitation to come to Pittsburgh 
was presented on behalf of the crushed stone industry 
in Pennsylvania by the Pennsylvania Stone Producers’ 
Association, one of the strongest local groups through- 
out the country. That the Board should have selected 
Pittsburgh with less discussion than has taken place in 
a number of years by no means reflects a scarcity of 
invitations representative of the prominent cities of 
the United States and Canada, but is a well deserved 
recognition of the fact that Pittsburgh, viewed from 
practically any angle, is justly entitled to the 1932 
meeting. 

Geographically speaking, Pittsburgh was a wise 
selection. Pennsylvania enjoys the distinction of be- 
ing the largest producer of stone, followed by Ohio, 
Michigan, New York and Illinois. As Pittsburgh is 
located in the extreme western end of the State it will 
be easily accessible to the centers of production requir- 
ing, for a very large percentage of the industry, but 
an overnight ride. Coupled with this, the fact that 
the usual arrangements will be made with regard to re- 
duced railroad fare, should make attendance at the 
Pittsburgh convention possible with economy of both 
time and money. 

Pittsburgh’s leading hotel, the William Penn, is ex- 
ceptionally well equipped to adequately take care of our 
unusual requirements. The convention activities will 
be located on the seventeenth floor, accessible by express 
elevators, and will be exclusively set aside for our use. 
The Manufacturers’ Division Exposition will be housed 
in the Pirate Hall, a particularly attractive room lo- 
cated but a few steps below the main lobby. An ad- 
vantage which will appeal to exhibitors is the fact that 
the entire exposition can be housed in this one room, 
an asset which has not always been enjoyed in the 
past. The Pirate Hall is easily accessible to the street, 
and is served by a freight elevator having ample ca- 
pacity to take care of the largest pieces of equipment 
which will be on display, thus eliminating the necessity 
of dismantling machinery in order to get it into the 
exposition hall. Adequate power facilities are avail- 
able and those exhibitors which may require gas and 
water will find them available from outlets already 
provided for in the hall. Through a fortunate circum- 


stance, the annual meeting of the National Sand and 
Gravel Association will also be held at the William 


Penn Hotel during the week immediately following the 
convention of the National Crushed Stone Association. 
The experience of last year, when a similar situation 
existed in St. Louis, indicated that a large percentage 
of the manufacturers held exhibits at both of these 
conventions. It will therefore be welcome news for 
those who come in this classification to learn that ar- 
rangements have been made with the William Penn 
Hotel whereby exhibits, if desired, may remain in 
place throughout the two weeks’ period. 

It is needless to say that every effort will be made to 
formulate a program for the Pittsburgh convention of 
outstanding interest and merit and it is recognized that 
the membership at large can be decidedly helpful in 
this regard. It is proposed in preparing the Pitts- 
burgh program to proceed along the general lines 
which have proved so successful in past years, bene- 
fiting of course by the experience which has been 
gained. The present year is an unusual one, and will 
no doubt give rise to unusual problems which will re- 
quire discussion at the forthcoming annual meeting. 
Suggestions as to appropriate subjects will be more 
than welcome and should be sent in to the Secretary’s 
Office at once. Many of our members are without 
doubt acquainted with, or know of, excellent speakers 
who would materially assist in making the program 
more interesting and informative. Such information 
is very much desired and should be sent in immediately. 

In view of present conditions, the forthcoming an- 
nual meeting of our industry will unquestionably be 
the most significant held in the history of the Asso- 
ciation. With a city excellently located geographical- 
ly; a hotel particularly well arranged to adequately 
meet our requirements; with hotel rates in effect which 
will appeal to all; and with a local group which is 
enthusiastically undertaking to entertain the conven- 
tion in a manner which will leave nothing to be desired, 
we confidently express the belief that our Fifteenth 
Annual Convention will more than measure up to the 
high standards established by past conventions. 


Accidents Can Be Prevented 


bi opinion is often expressed that because of the 
many hazards inherently associated with the crushed 
stone industry, it is practically impossible, if not en- 
tirely so, to produce crushed stone without having a 
certain number of so-called unavoidable accidents, 
and unfortunately there are still many within our 
ranks who apparently cannot accept the fact that this 
is an exploded theory. We have on previous occasions 
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endeavored to bring to the attention of the industry 
the fallacy of this argument, and because as each year 
progresses the evidence becomes more conclusive, we 
again find ourselves in the position of saying that, 
“Accidents can be prevented!” 

The inspiration for this latest attempt lies in the 
result of the Association’s 1930 safety contest, re- 
ported elsewhere in this issue by W. W. Adams, of the 
United States Bureau of Mines, under whose super- 
vision the contest is held. If interested in accident 
prevention you will find much in Mr. Adams’ article to 
justify your interest. If you belong to that class 
which have all too long hidden behind the excuse that 
it can’t be done, you owe it not only to yourself but to 
your company and the men who work for you to give 
this article your careful and sympathetic attention. 
Not to do so will inevitably cost you dollars and cents. 
A program of accident prevention, aside from being 
justifiable from the humanitarian point of view, has 
been positively demonstrated as an effective means for 
increasing efficiency and producing very much worth- 
while economies in production. 

To return to our original premise—that accidents can 
be prevented—at the Fourteenth Annual Convention 
of the Association held last January in St. Louis an 
appropriate trophy was awarded to the Speed Quarry 
of the Louisville Cement Company for having com- 
pleted five successive years of operation with no lost- 
time accidents. This company certainly demonstrated 
the fact that it could prevent accidents. The Cape 
Girardeau plant of the Marquette Cement Manufac- 
turing Company in winning the safety contest for 1930 
has completed three successive years with no lost-time 
accidents, and is well along the road of equalling the 
five-year record of the Louisville Cement Company’s 
Speed plant. But mention has so far only been 
made of those companies which have enjoyed the dis- 
tinction of making outstanding long-time records in 
accident prevention work. In the contest for 1929 
there were six plants which completed that year with 
no lost-time accidents, while in the contest for 1930 
seventeen plants enjoyed this distinction. Is it neces- 
sary to reiterate that accidents can be prevented? The 
question answers itself. 

As to what extent, if any, the safety contest is re- 
sponsible for the remarkable improvement which has 
been made since the introduction of the competitive 
idea in promoting accident prevention, it would seem 
to us that it has fulfilled a definite and valuable func- 
tion. It has decidedly increased interest in accident 
prevention among the members of the National 
Crushed Stone Association. In 1925, forty-one plants 
were entered in the safety contest, while in 1930 
seventy-four plants were entered. This corresponded 
in 1925 to a total exposure of 4,927,396 man-hours, 
while in 1930 the total exposure amounted to 8,013,415 
man-hours. In 1925 but one plant made a perfect 
record, while in 1930 seventeen plants completed the 
year with no lost-time accidents. 
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Of particular significance is the analysis made by 
Mr. Adams of the twenty-five quarries which have been 
entered in the contest each year since its inception six 
years ago. In 1925, these twenty-five quarries had 
48.7 accidents per million man-hours of exposure, 
while in 1930 they had only 22.2 accidents per million 
man-hours of exposure. Contrasted to this, all quar- 
ries in 1925 had 60.7 accidents per million-man-hours 
of exposure, while in 1930 all quarries had 30.2 acci- 
dents per million man-hours of exposure. The benefit 
of continued participation in the safety contest is thus 
clearly demonstrated. 

Is it not high time that crushed stone producers 
should recognize the clear, simple truth that accidents 
can be prevented and systematically undertake a com- 
prehensive program of accident prevention? Certainly 
there are few other opportunities which offer such sure 
promise of regularly paying dividends—depression or 
no depression. 


Portland Cement Association 
Elects E. |. Mehren President 


B* ELECTING a president from outside the industry 

who will devote his whole time to the position, the 
Portland Cement Association, so the chairman of its 
Board, Frank H. Smith, announced today, has broken 
two precedents of long standing. Heretofore the 
leader of the Association has been a president of one 
of the portland cement manufacturing companies. 
During his term of office he has not only guided the 
work of the Association but has also continued to 
operate his own company. The duties of Association 
president are so heavy, however, that the industry felt 
it unfair to continue to impose this burden upon the 
president of any one of its member companies. 

Consequently, the Board of Directors has elected as 
president, Edward J. Mehren, vice-president of the 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company. Mr. Mehren has 
been prominent in engineering and business circles 
through his participation in the work of engineering 
societies and business organizations. 

He was editor for ten years of Engineering Record 
and Engineering News-Record, the leading publica- 
tion of the construction industry. Later he be- 
came vice-president and editorial director of the 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, and latterly has 
been in charge of the company’s activities in the Mid- 
dle West, with headquarters at Chicago. He has been 
at various times a member of the executive committee 
of the New York Building Congress and father of its 
well known craftsmanship awards system; director of 
the American Road Builders’ Association, member of 
the committee on highways and motor transport of the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce; chairman of the Market- 
ing Problems Committee, Illinois Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation. He is a member of the American Society of 


Civil Engineers, of the Western Society of Engineers, 
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the University Club, New York; the Union League 
Club, Chicago. He is a graduate of Loyola University, 
Chicago, and of the University of Illinois. Mr. Mehren 
assumes his new office September 1. 


Quarry Section to Have 
Interesting Program at Annual 
Safety Congress 


URING the week of October 12 to 16, many dele- 

gates from mining, cement and quarry. industries 
of the United States will meet at the Stevens Hotel in 
Chicago to carry out conference programs to consider 
practical ways and means for the reduction of acci- 
dents and accident costs in these industries. 

These accident prevention programs, as an import- 
ant part of the Twentieth Annual Safety Congress and 
Exposition, will be conducted by three different co- 
operative groups of the National Safety Council— 
namely, the Mining Section, the Cement Section and 
the Quarry Section. In the total these three groups 
represent a considerable percentage of the membership 
of the National Safety Council and these groups have 
been pioneers in the promotion of the “national safety 
movement” in the United States. 

The four sessions of the Cement Section program 
will be introduced by the annual report of General 
Chairman R. B. Fortuin, Pennsylvania Dixie Cement 
Corporation. W. L. White, Jr., Asst. General Man- 
ager, Medusa Portland Cement Co., will discuss “The 
Relation of Labor Turnover to the Accident Curve,” 
and R. A. Finch of the Bureau of Safety will discuss 
“Accident Investigations from the Employee Point of 
View.” 

The Wednesday morning session will have two im- 
portant addresses on “The Advantage of Physical Ex- 
amination and Re-examination to the Employee” by 
W. J. Fenton of American Red Cross, and ‘“Minimiz- 
ing Pulverized Coal Dust Hazards in Cement Mills” by 
D. Harrington, Chief Engineer of the Safety Division 
of the U. S. Bureau of Mines. 

The Wednesday afternoon session will be held joint- 
ly with the Quarry Section and will feature an open 
discussion of “The Value of the Plant Magazine,” and 
an address by Prof. S. N. Stevens of the Dept. of 
Psychology, Northwestern University. 

In addition to joint luncheon and program sessions 
on. Wednesday with the Cement Section, the Quarry 
Section will have special morning and afternoon pro- 
gram sessions on Thursday. These will be introduced 
by remarks by General Chairman A. L. Worthen of the 
Connecticut Quarries Co., Inc. The morning sessions 


will have three special features—“The Progress of 
Safety in the Quarry Industry” by W. W. Adams, 
Chief Statistician, Demographical Div., U. S. Bureau 
of Mines; “The Executive’s Viewpoint of Safety in the 
Quarry Industry” by John Prince, President, Stewart 
Sand and Material Co.; and “The Superintendent’s 


* 


Viewpoint of Safety in the Quarry Industry” by E. M. 
Gould, Supt., Cape Girardeau Plant, Marquette Cement 
Mfg. Co. 

The Thursday afternoon session will give especial 
consideration to the question of compensation insur- 
ance. There will be an address cn “The Operations of 
the National Council on Compensation Insurance and 
its Relation to Compensation Insurance Rates,” by a 
representative of the National Council on Compensa- 
tion Insurance Rates; and an address on “The Rela- 
tionship of Insurance Companies to the General Pro- 
motion of Accident Prevention,” by a speaker not yet 
announced. 

One of the features of the Congress will be the 
Annual Safety Exposition in the large exhibit hall of 
the Stevens Hotel. More than 100 exhibitors will dis- 
play a panorama of standard safety equipment, and 
latest developments in safety appliances. This ex- 
hibit will include many articles of interest to the 
mining, cement and quarry industries. There will be 
displays, for example, of non-sparking tools, safety 
goggles and helmets and masks, protective clothing of 
all kinds, and a great variety of other mine safety 
equipment. 

The general safety exhibit of interest to all indus- 
tries will include fire protection equipment, safety lad- 
ders and scaffolding, leather safety appliances and 
belts. There will be a display of such efficiency equip- 
ment as electric floor scrubbing and polishing appara- 
tus, improved industrial lighting, improved chair and 
other devices to lessen fatigue. There will be exhibits 
of factory sanitary equipment, safety emblems and 
trophies and awards, and extensive displays of first 
aid materials. 

The Safety Congress will have a total of 130 sessions 
in 45 different divisions. The 350 speakers will in- 
clude outstanding national safety authorities, indus- 
trial and business leaders, governmental officials and 
professional specialists. The program has been so ar- 
ranged, through a “staggering” of the sessions, that 
delegates may attend other sessions than those of their 
own industry. 


WANTED 


Quarry Superintendent 


Must be thoroughly capable of handling all 
operations involved in a 3,000 ton per day 
trap rock plant. 


Reply to 
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Board of Directors Selects Pittsburgh for 
Fifteenth Annual Convention 


(Continued from page 7) 


tablished by the Federal Trade Commission and as 
subsequently approved and accepted by them and also 
by the industry are given elsewhere in this issue. 


The following members of the Board of Directors 
and their guests were present at the meeting: 


The recessed plates embed i: je 


velt and compress it instead of puil- 
ing against the bolt holes. This pro- 
vides great surplus strength It 
equalizes the pull throughout the 
lies. Keeps belt ends intact avoid- 
ng trouble. FLEXCO H D Belt 
Fasteners are in extensive use 
throughout many industries, 


giving 
long reliable service wherever tight 
butt joints are desired on conveyor 
and elevator belts. Made in steel 
ami in monel metal. a by jobbe 

and belting houses in 5 sizes. Recommendations supplied gladly. 


FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING COMPANY 
4625 Lexington Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


In England at 135 Finsbury Pavement, London, E. C. 2 


Belt Fasteners 


A 


Max A. Altgelt, New Braun- 
fels, Texas. 

Wm. M. Andrews, 
town, Ohio. 

J. Schenectady, 
N 


C. M. Doolittle, 
Cnt., Canada. 
F. O. Earnshaw, Youngstown, 

Ohio. 
Otho M. Graves, Easton, Pa. 
F. T. Gucker, Norristown, Pa. 
W. E. Hilliard, New Haven, 
Conn. 
E. J. Krause, St. Louis, Mo. 
A. S. Lane, Meriden, Conn. 
B. A. McKinney, West Rox- 
bury, Mass. 


Youngs- 


Hamilton, 


OTHERS 


Franz Altgelt, New Braun- 
fels, Texas. 


C. B. Andrews, High Bridge, 
N. J 


J. Barab, Wilmington, Del. 
J. R. Boyd, Washington, D. C 
E. M. Buck, Chicago, III. 


Russell Rarey, Columbus, Ohio. 

John Rice, Easton, Pa. 

J. A. Rigg, Alderson, W. Va. 

W. R. Sanborn, Kankakee, III. 

James Savage, Buffalo, N. Y. 

F. -W. Schmidt, Jr., Morris- 
town, N. J. 

W. L. Sporborg, Syracuse, 
x. 


T. I. Weston, Columbia, S. C. 
A. L. Worthen, New Haven, 

Conn. 
B. G. Shotton, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Par Davison, Milwaukee, 
is. 


PRESENT 


Goldbeck, Washington, 


E. G. Lewis, New York City. 

B. Reinhold, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
N. C. Rockwood, Chicago, III. 
Harold Williams, Boston, Mass. 
E. T. Wolf, Narberth, Pa. 


Highway Financing As a Productive Investment 
(Continued from page 18) 


of the more important local roads into the state sys- 
tems, there to be financed in large part by the user 
taxes; and (2) by the allocation of a goodly percentage 
of the user taxes for the use of the local roads. This 
adjustment is taking place continuously, so that each 
year will show an increasing percentage of the total 
cost of all roads of general use paid from the user 
taxes. 

These observations are not intended to be conclusive, 
but rather indicative of the desirability of a more care- 
ful study and a more complete understanding of the 
existing facts, and the trends of highway financing, 
especially as it relates to the conflicts between trans- 
portation agencies. Certainly every effort should be 
made to bring about relative fairness in all matters 
vitally affecting the different types of transportation. 


The angularity of crushed stone is an invaluable 
asset in making for stability of traffic bound roads, | 
bituminous macadam, bituminous concrete and rail- 
road ballast. 
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Marquette Cement Manufacturing Company 
Wins Safety Contest for Third Successive Year 


(Continued from page 14) 


Stone Company received honorable mention in 1929, 
as did also the North Baltimore Limestone Quarry of 
the France Stone Company. 


Winners Will Receive Certificates of Award 


As previously stated the winner of the contest is 
presented with the Explosives Engineer award, a 
bronze plaque on which is portrayed in bas-relief the 
quarry scene on the pedestal of the Sentinels of Safety 


CF th 
of the National WAS Neo 


THIS 


CERTIFICATE OF HONOR 


IS AWARDED BY THE 


NATIONAL CRUSHED STONE ASSOCIATION 


To 


AN EMPLOYEE OF THE 


WHICH HAS WON DISTINCTION IN THE NATIONAL 
CRUSHED STONE ASSOCIATION SAFETY CONTEST FOR ESTAB- 
LISHING THE RECORD OF MAN-HOURS OF EXPOSURE 
at WITH LOST TIME ACCIDENTS. 


WASHINGTON. D.C, 


- Presented to each employee of each plant completing the year 


with no lost-time accidents 


Trophy, which is the award for the National Safety 
Competition. To each plant receiving honorable men- 
tion there is presented a parchment reproduction of 
the Explosives Engineer award, and to each employee 
of all the plants which complete the year with no lost- 
time accidents the National Crushed Stone Associa- 
tion presents a certificate of honor. As has been the 
custom for a number of years, the trophy and parch- 
ment reproductions will be formally presented at the 


_Fifteenth Annual Convention of the Association which 


will be held in Pittsburgh, January 19 to 22, 1932. 


A TeEstin6e UNIT 
--- worth its cost 
many times over 


Irs SUCH a simple matter to take a good 
sample of coarse material, run it through the 
Weston Testing Screen and get an accurate 
analysis. 


Each of the four trays will hold a generous 
supply of any desired size. These four sizes 
with the reject will give a good cross-section 
of the crusher product or what is finally go- 
ing into the bins. 


Time and money are saved with the Weston 
Screen. It is the handiest unit any operator 
can have in his plant. Send for an illustrated 
folder for the details. 


HENDRICK MFG. CO. 
39 River St., Carbondale, Pa. 


BALTIMORE BIRMINGHAM BOSTON CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND DETROIT HAZLETON NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH 


Makers of Hendrick Perforated Metal Screens, Elevator 
Buckets of All Types, Mitco Interlocked Steel Grating, 
Mitco Shur-Site Treads, Mitco Armorygrids 
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THIS BUILT-UP MANTLE Outlasted 


the Original Mantle! ... built-up with TIMANG 
(air-toughening) Welding Rod 


© TIMANG (air-toughening) Welding Rod has brought 
mantle costs to a new low level in this large crushed 
stone plant. Read what the operator of this plant 
said in a recent letter. 

“The built-up mantle has been in service for a full season and it is 
still good for additional service. The original mantle was used one 


year when we discarded it as worn out.” 
© The cost of building-up this mantle with TIMANG— 
including a!l labor and materials—was only half the 


cost of a new mantle! 

® You can extend the life of your wearing parts many 
times — effect similar economies — by welding with 
TIMANG. Let us send you full details. Communicate 
with the nearestTisco office or write direct to HighBridge. 


Photo shows worn out mantle being built-up with 
TIMANG (air-toughening) welding rod. 


TAYLOR - WHARTON IRON 
Trade AND STEEL CO. 


Mark is registered 
in United States and 


Welds made with TIMANG have the same hard- aie sees. HIGH BRIDGE, NEW JERSEY 
ness, the same resistance to wear, as 12% Potsne 1,792,200 a. SALES OFFICES: 
manganese steel. TIMANG is an exclusive canoe ackaie aaa Boston Chicago Houston Los Angeles Montreal New York 


Other 
product of Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel Co. we. Philadelphia Pittsburgh San Francisco Scranton Tampa 


The quality of CROSS Screens gives longer service, 
i increased production and lower cost. 


i CATALOG ON REQUEST. 


PERFORATED METAL SCREENS 


BUCKETS, | 
Rush Orders il 
TROUGH. 

FLIGHTS, 

ithi 

CHUTES, 

ETC. | 


CROSS ENGINEERING CO. 


CARBONDALE, PA. 


A twenty-four hours 


When writing advertisers please mention THe OrusHED STONE JOURNAL 
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The 
Fifteenth 


Annual 


Convention 


OF THE 


National 
Crushed 
Stone 


Association 


WILL BE HELD AT THE 


William Penn Hotel 
Pittsburgh 
Pennsylvania 
January, 19, 20 

21, 22, 1932 


Pittsburgh in 1932 


4 In conjunction therewith the Manufacturers’ Divi- 
sion will hold its annual Exposition of Quarry Equip- 
ment and Machinery which has come to be recognized 


as one of the outstanding events of the meeting. 


4 Make your plans now to attend this annual fore- 
gathering of the crushed stone industry. 


§ All crushed stone producers of the United States 
and Canada, regardless of whether or not they are mem- 
bers of this Association, are most cordially invited to be 
present at Pittsburgh and share with us the many pleas- 


ures and benefits of the Convention. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION ADDRESS 


THE NATIONAL CRUSHED STONE ASSOCIATION 
1735 Fourteenth Street, N.W. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Simultaneous Action 


As far as the eye can tell by observing the above photo, 
the thirteen drill holes are acting together to break the 
face of rock down uniformly. This simultaneous action 
helps breakage. Furthermore, Cordeau-Bickford gives 
you a detonator which is insensitive to friction 
or ordinary shock. 


CORDEAU: 


Ins 


BICKFORD 


THE ENSIGN-BICKFORD CO. 
SIMSBURY + CONNECTICUT 


RUFUS H. DARBY PRINTING CO., INC. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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